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CLEVELAND  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

The  lowest  supply  can 
The  most  sanitary 
The  easiest  running 
The  most  durable 
The  most  convenient 
The  only  ball  bearing 
Separator  in  the  world. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

Manufactured  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 


430  to  438  Prospect  Ave.  N.  W. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Enrich 
the 
5oil 


Increase 
the 
Yield 


It  matters  not  how  fertile  a  soil  may  be,  continual  cropping  of  it  with- 
out returning  the  plant  food  elements  will  decrease  its  fertility  rapidly, 
and  it  finally  becomes  entirely  depleted. 

The  impoverished  farming  sections  of  the  southern  and  eastern  states 
confirm  this  statement. 

If  farm  manure  is  applied  to  the  soil  its  fertility  may  be  retained  and 
increased.    To  properly  apply  farm  manure  use  an  I.  H,  C.  spreader. 

These  spreaders  are  made  in  two  styles — CORN  KING,  return  apron, 
and  CLOVERLEAF,  endless  apron.  Both  spreaders  are  made  in  three 
sizes, — small,  medium  and  large. 

See  local  agent  and  make  a  personal  investigation  of  these  spreaders, 
or  write  for  catalog.   

INnRNATIONAL  HARVESTER  (OHPANY  OE  AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO,    -    =    -    U.  5.  A. 
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TWICE  AS  MUCH  WITH 

■     1^  THE  LABOR 


Farmers 
and  dairymen, 
who  have   tried  other 
ways,  say  that  they  make 
TWICE  as  much  money  out 
of  their  cows  since  they  started 
in  to   use   the   U.    S.  Separator. 
Sometimes  the  gain  is  considerably 
more  than  double.  Why.^   Because  the 
.  S.  skims  out  ALL  the  cream.  Cream 
is  cash  and  the  standard,  reliable 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Holds  World's  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming 

and  in  very  many  cases  skims  DOUBLE  the 
cream  out  of  the  milk  that  you  can  get  the  old 
way  without  a  U.  S.  And  the  cream  will  be 
smoother  and  richer  and  make  finer  butter  that 
sells  for  a  higher  price. 


"Until  we  decided 
to  buy  a  Separator,  we 
were  only  makin§:  about 
TWELVE  POUNDS  of  butter 
a  week.  The  first  week  the 
U.  S.  Separator  was  in  our 
house,  we  made  TWENTY- 
SIX  POUNDS,  a  difference  of 
fourteen  pounds  over  the  old 
way(I  mean  putting-  the  milk 
in  pans.)  So  we  think  that 
this  increase  would  well 
repay  any  farmer  to  buy  a 
U.  S.  Separator. 
WALTER  S.  WOOLSEY." 
Jan.  6,  1907.  Auburn,  Ills. 


MOW  and  WMY? 

That's /ms^  what  we  want  to  make  plain 
to  you.  Our  new,  illustrated  book  ex- 
plains clearly  the  "How  and  Why." 
Please  send  for  free  copy.  You  can  easily 
see  why  the  U.  S.  pays  the  best  from 
the  thirty  plain  pictures  which  our  new 
Catalogue  INo.    Q  shows 


Co. 


YOUNG  GIRL  CAN  RUN  IT 


Vermont  Farm  Machine 

^  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

^^^^^       Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 
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Season  1907-8 


To  T^hose  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  in  the  new  year  : 

High  St.  Academy 

199  Yi  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456  ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  8th,  7:30  o'clock. 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Fri- 
day evening,  January  10th.,  7:30  o'clock. 


Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST, 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Tues- 
day evening,  January  7th,  7:30  o'clock. 


TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  . . .  3,00 
Private  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson.  .  . 

6  lessons   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Rye  Waltz,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.  between  Goodale 
St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS.  ETC. 
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Faurot's  Academies  of  Dancing  ^%^tus^ 


Gay  and  High  Streets 

Citizens  3067,  Bell,  Main  1151 

High  and  Euclid  Avenue, 

1412)^  North  High  St 

Beginners  Classes  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Friday  Class  specially  arranged  for  Students. 
Pupils  can  join  any  time. 
Private  Lessons  by  appointment. 
Open  night  every  Tuesday. 


LEE  C.  FAUROT 

Professor  and  Principal, 


INDISPENSABLE 
Power 
Pro- 
ducers 


I.  H.  C.  engines  are  indispensible  as  modern  power  generators. 

The  farmer  of  today  is  making  an  ever  increased  demand  for  modern,  dependable 
power, 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  meeting  these  advanced  demands  in  every  case. 

They  are  indispensable  to  the  farmer  as  they  furnish  power  to  husk  and  shell  corn, 
shred  fodder,  grind  feed,  saw  wood,  pump  water,  operate  the  cream  separator,  churn, 
etc.    In  fact,  whenever  the  farmer  needs  power  he  needs  an  I,  H,  C.  engine. 

These  engines  are  built  in  the  following  styles  and  sizes:  Vertical  2  or  3-horse 
power.    Horizontal  (Stationary  and  Portable)  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  15  and  20-horse  power. 

For  further  information  concerning  these  power  producers,  call  on  the  local  agent, 
or  write  for  illustrated  catalog, 

NTfRNAT  OKAl  HARVtSIfR  (OMPANT  Of  AMfRICA 


CHICAGO, 


[Incorporated] 


U.  S.  A. 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 


BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 


If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  teU  the  advertiser  so 


Hiy  Street  lAiiofis 


We  make  a  specialty  of 


Student  Trade 

We're  at  your 
Service,  Sir! 


Our  Cutters  and  staff  of  Tailors 
are  now  ready  for  your  order. 


Hip  Street  Tailors 

166  N.  HIGH  STREET 


Rooms  518=522,  Columbus 

Savings  &  Trust  BIdg, 

Cor.  Long  and  High  Streets 


Popular  Prices 


THE 

ORR= 

199-201  South  High  Street 

Artistic 

Awarded  highest  honors 
National  Association  of 
Photographers. 


MARK  OF 


QUALITY 


KIEFER 

STUDIO 

Citizens  Phone  3720 

Photography 

Special  Rates  to  Students. 
QROUP  PICTURES 
A  SPECIALTY 


Our  Advertisers  are  Reliable.  Patronize  them. 
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A  FEW  REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  THOMPSON 


The  winter  course  was  a  gratifying 
success  last  year  and  promises  to  do 
much  for  the  practical  benefit  of  young 
farmers  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  not  been  able  to  take  advantages  of 
the  more  lengthened  courses  of  study. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is,  of  course,  to 
produce  better  results  in  farming  and  to 
awaken  the  young  men  of  the  state  to 
the  fact  that  applied  intelligence  in  the 
matter  of  farming  will  bring  a  good  re- 
turn. Here  in  Ohio  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  competition  with  the 
great  grain  fields  of  the  west  makes  it 
necessary  to  look  carefully  after  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  in  all  the  farm  enterprises. 
Agricultural  education  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  importance  of  culture  in  education 
nor  is  it  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  unless 
it  can  show,  a  better  and  more  profitable 
method  of  farming  there  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  such  forms  of  education.  The 
problem  of  agricultural  education  is 
therefore  two-fold ;  to  produce  better  re- 
sults in  farming  and  to  inspire  educated 
men  and  women  with  a  love  for  the  farm 
as  oflfering  an  attractive  home  and  a  suf- 
ficient career  to  meet  the  desires  of  good 
people.  There  must  be  an  intellectual 
outlook  in  farming  if  people  are  to  be 
happy  in  it.  This  is  the  serious  trouble 
in  many  of  our  shops.  Men  work  at 
single  pieces  of  work,  becoming  expert, 


but  with  no  prospects  ahead,  either  in- 
tellectual, financial  or  social.  Discontent 
is  the  natural  result.  When  farming 
drops  to  the  same  level  of  monotonous 
routine  with  small  profits  and  meager  re- 
sults socially  or  intellectually  the  rumb- 
lings of  discontent  will  be  heard  on 
every  hand.  Education  that  brings  intel- 
lio-ence,  better  life,  greater  certainty  in 
production  and  opens  up  before  the 
farmer  an  attractive  career  will  justify 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  equipping 
schools  and  colleges.  It  will  appeal  to 
the  farms  and  farmers  in  their  time  and 
patronage. 

The  winter  term  offered  now  for  the 
second  time  is  an  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to 
meet  a  recognized  need.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  of  our  younger  farmers  may  be 
able  to  spend  the  time  between  corn 
husking  and  spring  plowing  in  a  study  of 
agricultural  problems  and  experiences  at 
the  college.  The  management  will  keep 
an  open  eye  toward  the  situation  and  will 
attempt  from  year  to  year  to  make  such 
changes  and  additions  in  the  work  as  will 
satisfy  all  reasonable  desires.  The  Uni- 
versity desires  to  make  all  its  facilities 
available  for  those  who  will  use  them. 
It  is  for  the  farmer  to  say  how  extensive 
that  use  may  be.  In  this  course  the  motto 
is,  "None  too  old  to  learn."  It  will  bring 
to  men  in  middle  life  valuable  help  if 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 
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THE  WINTER  COURSE  AN  AID  TO  FUTURE  STUDY 

Chas.  E.  Thorne. 

Director  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
on  the  farms  of  Ohio  who  urgently 
feel  the  need  of  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  service  which  modern  science  has 
rendered  and  is  rendering  to  agricul- 
ture than  they  now  possess,  but  who 
are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  time  nor  the  money  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  a  course  in 
college. 

Many  such  young  men  might  ac- 
complish much  in  this  direction  by 
reading  and  study  at  home,  but  do 
not  know  just  where  to  begin  nor  how 
to  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

To  such  persons  the  winter  course 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  trained  teachers  in  agriculture, 
and  from  them  to  get  suggestions  as  to 
choice  of  books  and  methods  of  study 
which  may  be  of  very  great  assistance 
in  further  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  too  high  an 
estimate  upon  a  college  education,  but 
after  all  the  chief  value  of  such  an  edu- 
cation lies,  not  in  the  facts  with  which 
the  student  may  store  his  mind,  but  in 


teaching  him  where  and  how  to  search 
for  facts,  and  training  him  in  the  co- 
ordination and  logical  use  of  his 
knowledge. 

Of  course  the  few  weeks'  training 
offered  by  the  winter  course  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  to  be  obtained  by 
attendance  on  the  longer  courses ;  but 
the  greater  maturity  of  the  young  men 
who  will  take  this  short  course,  and 
their  more  definite  idea  of  the  help 
which  they  need,  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  much  more  benefit  from  it  than 
would  be  possible  to  younger  students. 

The  younger  men  who  attend  this 
course,  however,  may  find  in  it  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  they  are 
qualified  to  profit  by  the  training  of 
the  college,  and  some  will  receive  from 
it  a  stimulus  which  will  impel  them  to 
continue  in  college.  For  in  the  college 
above  all  places  it  is  true  that  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and 
multitudes  of  men  who  have  made  and 
are  making  the  brightest  records  in  the 
world's  work  are  men  who  have  made 
their  way  through  college  without  any 
help. 
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Townshend  Hall. 


THE  WINTER  COURSE  AND  THE  FARMER 

H.  C.  Price. 

Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College. 


While  the  facuUy  of  the  College  of 
Agiriculture  felt  well  pleased  with  the 
number  and  the  class  of  students  that  en- 
rolled in  the  winter  course  last  year,  they 
believe  that  last  year's  work  was  only  a 
beginning  of  what  will  be  accomplished 
through  this  course.  Ohio  has  275,000 
farms  with  an  average  size  of  72^  acres. 
Counting  that  each  farmer  in  the  state 
begins  the  active  management  of  a  farm 
at2oyears  of  age  and  continues  until  he 
is  60,  or  in  other  words,  that  he  serves 
for  40  years  as  the  active  manager  of  a 
farm,  which,  of  course,  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  actual  average  length  of  service  of 
the  farmer  of  the  state,  it  means  that 
6875  men  begin  farming  each  year. 
Where  are  these  men  to  be  trained  for 
their  life's  work  if  not  in  one  of  the 
courses  of  study  offered  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College.  There  are  1375  townships 
in  the  state  and  it  seems  that  there  should 
be  found  one  farmer  to  a  township  at 
least  that  would  arrange  to  take  a  course 
in  agriculture  during  the  winter. 

Agricultural  education  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy and  the  farmers  of  the  state  are 
just  awakening  to   the    fact  that  they 


must  educate  themselves  and  their  child- 
ren along  agricultural  lines  if  they  keep 
the  farms  they  have  and  their  children 
stay  on  them  after  they  are  gone.  The 
winter  course  will  be  expanded  and  the 
instructors  increased  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  farmers  of  the  state.  What 
is  made  out  of  the  winter  course  rests 
with  the  farmers ;  if  they  patronize  it  and 
encourage  other  to  do  so,  the  University 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  take  care  of  all 
who  come.  If  more  should  come  than 
can  be  cared  for  with  the  present  equip- 
ment the  legislature  would  gladly  make 
provision  for  all  who  want  to  come.  Be- 
cause it  is  an  education  that  pays  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  it  is  training  the  farmers 
of  the  state  to  produce  more  on  their 
farms,  to  grow  tw^o  blades  of  glass  where 
one  grew  before,  to  grow  five  tons  of 
alfalfa  on  an  acre  instead  of  two  tons  of 
timothy,  to  grow  seventy-five  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  instead  of  fifty. 

The  greatest  agricultural  resourse  of 
Ohio  is  her  farmers  and  the  least  de- 
veloped agricultural  resource  is  their 
brains.  They  have  been  taught  every- 
thing else  in  the  schools  but  agriculture, 
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and  the  winter  course  offers  them  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school  and  study  noth- 
ing else  but  agriculture.  The  day  has 
passed  when  the  strongest  man  is  neces- 
sarily the  best  and  most  successful  farm- 
er. Today  success  demands  that  the 
farmer  shall  know  his  business,  and  that 
he  shall  be  a  student  and  keep  up  with 
the  times.  New  methods  have  superced- 
ed old  and  new  farmers  will  supercede 
old  farmers  if  the  old  farmer  does  not 
study  his  business  and  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

Since  last  winter  three  beautiful  brick 
buildings  have  been  built  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
at  the  opening  of  the  winter  course. 
These  buildings  are  a  stock  judging  pa- 
villion  for  the  student  work  in  stock 
judging  and  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
400,  a  cattle  building  with  accommoda- 
tions for  100  head  of  cattle  and  a  horse 
building  with  accommodations  for  40 
head  of  horses.  The  buildings  will  re- 
lieve the  crowded  condition  of  the  class 


rooms  last  year  and  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated both  by  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

Many  of  the  students  that  were  in  last 
year's  course  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  returning  again  this  year  and 
bringing  other  students  with  them  and 
to  those  that  have  not  been  students  in 
the  course  it  need  only  be  said  that  this 
course  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  very  subject  with  which  you  are  deal- 
ing every  day,  an  opportunity  tO'  meet 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of 
agricultural  thought  in  the  state,  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  mingle  with  and 
be  inspired  by  the  best  and  most  progres- 
sive young  farmers  of  the  state  who 
make  up  the  list  of  students  that  enroll 
in  the  course.  For  the  faithful,  indus- 
trious young  farmer  that  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  the  weeks  spent  in 
the  winter  course  will  be  the  most  profit- 
able weeks  he  has  ever  spent  and  will  al- 
ways be  looked  back  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  periods  of  his  life. 
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WHY  DO  NOT  FARMS  PAY? 

Joseph  E.  Wing, 


Some  farms  pay,  more  do  not.  It  is 
almost  sure  that  as  a  business  proposition 
farming  is  rarely  profitable.  Regarding 
the  farm  as  a  home,  and  a  place  to  bring 
up  children,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  nearly 
always  profitable.  At  least  it  would  be 
profitable  if  its  advantages  were  taken 
and  realized.  But  regarding  the  farm 
apart  from  all  sentiment,  as  a  purely  dol- 
lars and  cents  proposition,  it  does  not 
often  pay.   Why  is  this? 

First,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
"averagre  farmer."  He  grows  in  Ohio 
34  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  At  an 
"average"  price  of  30  cents  per  bushel 
that  brings  him  about  $10.00  per  acre. 
"A  fine  profit,"  the  "average  farmer"  de- 
clares, enthusiastically.  Then  he  is  satis- 
fied and  later  wonders  why  it  is  that  he 
does  not  get  ahead.  Let's  see  what  he 
has  done.  To  plow  an  acre  of  land  his 
horses  must  walk  about  2560  rods.  May- 
be more  than  that,  but  at  least  that  far. 
To  harrow  that  land  slightly,  820  rods. 
To  drag,  320  rods.  To  plant,  say,  400 
rods.  To  cultivate  five  time  400  rods. 
Footing  up  we  find  that  to  grow  his  acre 
of  corn,  with  34  average  bushels  he  has 
made  his  team  travel  about  7100  rods. 
The  chances  are  that  the  actual  distance 
will  be  greater  than  this,  rather  than 
less.  This  is  a  little  more  than  22  miles 
of  team  travel  to  grow  an  acre  of  corn. 
To  grow  a  bushel,  then,  the  team  must 
travel  .647  of  a  mile.  Now  the  factor  of 
cost  of  operating  a  team  must  be  consid- 
ered ;  it  varies,  of  course,  but  one  cannot 
hire  teams  for  less  than  $2.50  per  day, 
and  a  team  will  walk  about  20  miles  a 
day  in  farm  labor.  That  makes  the  team 
cost  per  mile  12I/2  cents.  So  to  grow 
that  bushel  of  corn  has  cost  on  team 


work  8  cents.  To  husk  it  now  costs  from 
4  cents  up.  To  haul  it  to  market  at  least 
2  cents.  So  here  we  have  a  cost  of  14 
cents  per  bushel  to  produce  and  market 
a  bushel  of  corn.  But  that  apparently 
leaves  16  cents  per  bushel  as  pure  profit. 
Let's  see  about  that.  The  land  is  valued 
at,  let  us  say,  $50.00  per  .  acre.  Really 
there  is  hardly  any  land  capable  of  grow- 
ing 34  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  that  can 
be  bought  for  that  sum,  but  put  it  at  that 
sum.  Eight  per  cent,  interest  on  $50  is 
$4.00  per  acre,  or  14  cents  per  bushel 
more.  That  brings  the  cost  of  producing 
the  bushel  of  corn  up  to  28  cents.  And 
when  you  remember  that  not  all  the  farm 
can  grow  corn  and  that  back  of  the  man 
who  grows  34  bushels  per  acre  there 
must  be  an  army  of  men  who  grow  less 
than  that,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
"average  farmer"  is  not  making  money 
growing  corn. 

Now  what  is  wrong?  We  need  here 
a  man  like  the  "business  experts"  who 
analyze  and  correct  the  operations  of 
large  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Can't  we  make  that  bushel  of  corn  more 
profitably?  Let's  see  what  we  can  do. 
It  is  plain  that  the  land  must  be  plowed, 
must  be  harrowed,  must  be  dragged,  cul- 
tivated, planted  and  all  that.  We  can't 
economize  in  team  labor.  Maybe  it 
would  pay  better  to  spend  more  team 
labor,  to  better  cultivate  and  better  con- 
serve moisture. 

Where,  then,  can  we  save  ?  We  must 
cheapen  production,  that  is  plain.  In  the 
Chicago  stock  yards  the  great  packers 
decrease  the  cost  of  killing  beef  by  mak- 
ing the  work  of  the  men  go  further. 
They  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
by  hiring  experts  to  lead  them  and  thus 
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they  get  incredible  amounts  of  work  done 
at  the  minimum  cost.  But  we  can't  over- 
work our  teams ;  no,  we  are  on  the 
wrong-  track.  How  are  we  going  to  pro- 
duce more  corn  than  a  little  above  a  half 
bushel  for  a  mile  O'f  team  work?  Why, 
we  must  make  the  land  more  fertile ! 
That  will  do  it  and  the  only  thing  that 
will  do  it  unless  better  seed  will  help. 
We'll  come  to  seed  later.  Let's  count  the 
land  first.  Land  that  won't  produce  more 
than  34  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  has 
been  starved.  Let's  feed  it.  How?  Al- 
ready the  farmer  tells  me  he  puts  out  his 
manure.  Let's  suppose  me  tO'  be  the  ex- 
pert, and  the  farmer  docile  and  willing 
to  obey  me.  I  sternly  question,  ''Sir, 
where  is  your  manure?" 

"Well,  I  don't  make  much.  I  feed 
hogs  out  there  where  you  see  the  j  imp- 
son  weeds  and  don't  get  any  manure  to 
haul  out  from  them.  I  have  a  lot  in  the 
yard  ready  to  haul  out  after  harvest." 

"But  my  dear  sir,  that  won't  do.  I 
can't  allow  you  to  do  that.  Why,  the 
Ohio  Station  shows  us  that  only  40  per 
cent,  of  the  worth  of  that  manure  is  left 
after  it  has  lain  out  in  the  rain  all  sum- 
mer." 

"But  my  dear  sir.  that  won't  do.  I 
have  not  time  to  haul  .  it  out  in  the 
spring." 

"We'll  see  about  that.  How  many 
loads  could  you  haul  in  a  day  with  a  good 
spreader?" 

"About  twenty,  with  a  man  to  help." 

"Well,  say  that  a  load  is  worth  $3.00, 
a  moderate  enough  price.  Then  you 
could  get  out  $60.00  worth  in  a  day.  But 
when  that  has  lost  60  per  cent,  by  the 
summer's  leaching  you  have  left  only 
$24.00  worth  in  the  fall.  So'  you  have 
lost  there  $36.00  in  one  day  by  your 
carelessness  in  not  hauling  out  your  ma- 
nure. Why  could  you  not  have  hired 
help  to  do  this  and  have  made  a  great 
profit  on  their  labor?    Great  manufac- 


turers make  it  a  practice  tO'  hire  every 
man  w^ho  will  yield  them  a  profit.  You 
must  do  the  same.  My  dear  Mr.  Aver- 
age, you  must  increase  the  fertility  of 
your  land  before  I  can  reduce  much  the 
team  cost  oi  growing  your  corn.  If  you 
make  that  soil  right  you  will  get  68  bush- 
els per  acre  with  the  same  labor,  thus 
when  your  team  has  walked  a  mile  it  will 
have  produced  you  more  than  three 
bushels  of  corn,  while  now  it  produces 
you  only  one  and  one-half  bushels  per 
mile.  Let's  look  at  it  in  a  different  way. 
Say  your  team  walks  its  mile  in  25  min- 
utes, about  what  it  averages.  Then  with 
the  crop  of  68  bushels  you  produce  8  lbs. 
of  corn  every  minute,  while  with  the 
crop  of  34  bushels  your  old  "average" 
crop,  you  produce  only  4  lbs.  of  corn  in  a 
minute  of  team  work.  Now  just  think  a 
little  of  what  a  trifling  thing  you  are  do- 
ing, you  "average"  man!  Just  take  out 
your  watch  some  day  when  you  are 
plowing,  planting  or  cultivating  corn, 
and  say,  after  a  minute  has  elapsed,  and 
you  have  walked  a  weary  way,  "well, 
anyway,  I  have  made  4  lbs.  of  corn 
grow."  If  only  you  will  get  to  consider- 
ing the  matter  in  this  way  I  know  well 
that  you  will  at  once  begin  to  try  to 
double  the  efficiency  of  your  teams  by 
doubling  the  efficiency  of  your  soil. 

But  this  not  all;  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  economics.  Manures  as  they 
come  from  the  yard  are  poor  in  phos- 
phorus. They  need  reinforcement.  We 
can  buy  cheap,  raw  phosphates  and  dose 
our  stable  manures  and  make  an  im- 
mense profit  in  the  operation,  and  still 
further  increase  the  efiiciency  of  our 
land  and  thus  the  efficiency  of  our  team 
work.  We  can  grow  clovers  and  alfalfa 
and  thus  mightily  enrich  our  lands,  and 
this  will  greatly  decrease  the  team  cost  oi 
growing  that  bushel  of  corn.  On  Wood- 
land farm  this  year  of  1907  there  were 
grown  on   alfalfa   sod  more   than  250 
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bushels  of  corn  on  two  acres  of  land. 
That  was  more  than  six  bushels  of  corn 
for  each  mile  traveled.  That  is  almost 
i6  lbs.  of  corn  every  minute.  That  is  a 
pound  made  every  4  seconds.  Think  how 
that  sound  would  gladden  a  man,  if  he 
could  see  the  ears  dropping  as  he  walked, 
a  one-half  pound  ear  ever}^  two  seconds 
instead  of  an  ear  every  eight  seconds,  as 
the  "average"  farmer  sees.  Don't  you 
recognize  the  advantage  in  that  we  have 
in  possessing  this  good  soil?  And  very 
largely  it  is  good  because  we  have  made 
it  good,  with  manures  and  clover  and  al- 
falfa. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  I  am  to  be  your 
expert  I  must  search  yet  deeper  into  the 
causes  of  the  ''average"  yield.  It  is  hard- 
ly possible  that  you  should  not  have  more 
than  a  yield  of  34  bushels  if  you  have  a 
stand  of  144  hills  to  a  shock,  three  stalks 
to  a  hill.  It  is  hard,  if  you  have  a  nub- 
bin to  each  stalk,  to  avoid  having  60  to 
75  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  I  go 
through  your  field  I  do  not  find  that  you 
have  a  stand.  I  find  ten  per  cent,  missing, 


and  from  that  up  to  fifty  per  cent.  The 
corn  plants  are  simply  not  there.  You 
are  running  your  corn  factory  with  half 
the  machines  taken  out.  That  is  an  un- 
pardonable waste  of  power  and  time.  I 
can't  permit  that  for  a  minute.  How  will 
you  prevent  that  ?  Why  by  testing  every 
ear  before  you  plant  it.  Can't  afford  the 
time  and  expense?  Nonsense.  Twelve 
ears  plant  an  acre.  One  hundred  ears 
can  be  tested  with  three  hours  of  labor, 
worth  37  cents.  It  costs  less  than  5  cents 
to  test  and  make  sure  of  seed  enough  to 
plant  an  acre.  We  can't  afford  to  run 
the  factory  unless  every  machine  is  there 
and  every  machine  given  enough  power 
(from  fertile  soil)  and  every  machine 
working  at  its  full  efficiency  from  good 
cultivation  and  every  machine  well  lub- 
ricated (by  conserving  soil  moisture). 
If  we  will  simply  do  these  little,  easy 
things  the  farm  will  pay.  If  the  manu- 
facturer forgets  things  as  easy  as  these 
he  is  in  bankruptcy  courts  sooner  than 
you  can  say  "Jack  Robinson." 
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A  LITTLE  EDUCATION,  CONSIDERABLE  INFORMATION, 
AND  A  LOT  OF  INSPIRATION 

A.  M.  Beem. 


I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the 
134  who  formed  the  first  ten  weeks 
course  in  agriculture  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity ;  that  I  found  it  so  valuable  and 
interesting  I  did  not  miss  a  class  I  could 
possibly  attend. 

I  understand  that  hundreds  of  extra 
copies  of  The  Student  will  be  sent  to 
all  quarters  of  the  state  as  an  advertising 
medium  for  future  classes  and  I  hope 
not  to  be  misleading  or  unfair  to  the  Uni- 
versity or  the  public  in  any  statements. 
Judging  from  the  small  percent  of  the 
farming  population  that  statistics  show 
as  being  enrolled  or  ever  having  been 
enrolled  as  agricultural  students  in  any 
college  or  university,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  should  this  article  find  its 
way  to  the  Student's  columns  it  will  be 
read,  largely,  either  by  a  critic's  eye  or 
by  an  eye  that  is  still  drowsy  over  the 
long  nap  that  agriculture  has  only  of  re- 
cent years  awakened  from. 

Let  us  divide  our  population  into  three 
classes : 

/.  A  Progressive  Class  that  is  ever 
ready  to  accept  and  advance  any  new 
idea  they  believe  to  be  for  the  elevation 
of  mankind  and  ready  to  discard  and 
forget  all  ideas  that  do  not  help  to 
elevate. 

//.  Kickers  or  Grumblers^  who  may 
be  very  useful  serving  as  checkreins  for 
No.  I,  as  they  spend  their  time  in  keep- 
ing sharpshod  and  following  the  trade 
indicated  by  their  name. 

///.  Drifters  or  Floaters,  a  far  too 
large  a  class,  who  are  satisfied  to  follow 
the  current,  too  well  satisfied  to  observe 


the  causes  that  change  its  course  and  too 
sleepy  to  inquire  as  to  its  destination. 

Class  No.  I  needs  no  extra  influencing 
to  become  enlisted  into  action.  You  can- 
not convince  No.  2  but  what  they  are 
just  where  they  belong,  whether  in  or  out 
of  work ;  if  you  want  them  in  they'll  stay 
out;  if  you  try  to  keep  them  out  they 
may  come  in  and  kick  you  out — so  just 
leave  them  alone.  But  to  No.  3  we  must 
look  for  recruits  and  it  is  to  them  this 
article  is  pleading. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  the 
majority  of  communities  scientific  farm- 
ing is  not  practiced.  By  scientific  farm- 
ing I  do  not  mean  a  technical,  cranky, 
text-book  rule  system  of  farming,  but  a 
thoughtful,  sensible,  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  the  soil — the  na- 
ture, need  and  requirements  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  the  manipulation  of  a 
system  of  producing  and  marketing  our 
products  in  an  intelligent  way,  producing 
somewhere  near  what  our  surroundings 
are  capable  of  yielding. 

There  are  places  where  if  a  practical 
four-year  graduate  endeavored  to  follow 
his  convictions  he  would  be  hooted  at — 
not  because  he  would  necessarily  be 
wrong,  but  because  there  are  communi- 
ties not  yet  awakened  to  the  proceedings 
of  an  up-to-date  farmer  and  it  would 
shock  them. 

In  many  respects  it  would  be  hard  to 
claim  too  much  for  the  excellent  start 
Ohio  State  University  made  in  its  first 
efifort  at  a  ten  weeks  agricultural  course. 
It  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  more  than  pleased  and  satisfied 
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its  patrons.  Bulletins  and  papers  have 
already  given  its  objects  and  outlined  its 
work,  but  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  as  to 
its  achievements.  This  I  shall  try  and 
do  under  two  headings. 

/.  Acquired  Knowledge.  I  mention 
this  first,  not  as  the  greatest  benefit  of 
the  course,  but  because  I  believe  it  about 
the  first  thing  the  public  will  ask  for  and 
have  a  right  to  know.  While  the  course 
is  composed  almost  wholly  of  useful, 
practical  knowledge  and  w^hile  I  received 
passing  grades  in  the  five  studies  pursued 
and  merit  grades  in  two,  still  I  do  not 
regard  my  acquired  knowledge  a  very 
great  factor  in  comparison  to  the  total 
benefit  received,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  course  is  not  planned  upon  the 
district  school  idea  of  mastering  each 
day's  work,  but  rather  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  farming  public. 
For  instance  the  branch  of  ''Breeding 
and  Feeding  Live  Stock,"  or  "Soil  Fer- 
tility," or  "Farm  Crops,"  etc.,  consists 
not  in  trying  to  master  those  subjects  in 
ten  weeks,  but  in  a  practical,  systematic, 
outlined  course  of  lectures,  with  one  or 
more  text-books  as  guide,  by  men  chosen 
from  the  University  faculty  and  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  that  branch. 
These  lectures  embrace  the  various  steps 
and  stages  of  that  subject  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  time  with  labora- 
tory work  and  recommended  bulletins 
and  text-books  galore  for  supplementary 
reading. 

This  explanation  shows  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  master  very  much  of  it  in 
ten  weeks  and  how  little  there  is  of  it 
that  you  don't  get  enough  of  to  make 
you  feel  like  you  wanted  more,  and  that 
brings  me  to  my  next  heading  and  in 
which  I  feel  the  great  use  and  weight  of 
the  ten  weeks  course  rests,  the  desire  to 
want  to  know  more  about  our  business  or 
to  do  it  better  or  its  awakening  prop- 
erty. 


//.  Azuakening  Property.  This  is,  I 
think  what  the  worthy  dean,  Prof.  Price, 
meant  in  his  first  lecture  when  he  said 
he  "expected  us  to  get  a  little  education, 
considerable  information  and  a  whole  lot 
of  inspiration."  I  feel  it  is  this  awaken- 
ing property  or  inspiration  that  the  drift- 
ing farmer  needs  and  in  this  I  pronounce 
the  ten  weeks  course  unique.  I  would 
not  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  farming 
class,  nor  say  that  we  need  educating  be- 
fore w^e  are  worth  anything;  the  fact 
that  we  are  only  a  little  over  one-third 
the  entire  population — are  not  only 
"feeding  the  nation"  but  producing  such 
enormous  wealth — nearly  $6,500,000,000 
in  1907 — and  this,  too,  after  dividing  up 
with  the  millionaire  with  his  unjust  cor- 
porations, that  depend  upon  us  for  their 
Wall  street  investment — proves  that  we 
can  justly  claim  to  belong  to  the  true 
nobility  of  the  soil.  But  the  Bible  com- 
mends us  for  using  our  talents  to  the  best 
advantage  possible  and  no  matter  how 
great  or  how  small  we  may  be,  our  next 
step  should  be  to  try  and  advance  and 
promote  ourselves  and  those  around  us. 

The  fact  that  we  are  so  great  a  factor 
in  the  nation  behooves  us  the  more  of 
our  great  responsibility  and  of  the 
necessity  of  preparing  ourselves  for 
our  work. 

This  ten  weeks  course  is  arranged  for 
us  farmers  who  are  or  expect  to  be  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  business  and  who 
find  it  impossible  to  leave  for  any  length 
of  time  to  pursue  a  longer  course,  but 
who  feel  the  need  and  desire  of  under- 
standing our  business  better  and  for  ten 
weeks  in  the  winter  season  when  we  can 
best  spare  the  time  w^e  are  given  the  best 
of  environments  and  equipments  for  ele- 
vating ourselves  to  a  higher  level  of  our 
chosen  profession.  We  daily  meet  news 
facts,  friends  and  faces,  come  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  and  writers  of  different 
branches  of  agriculture  and  therefrom 
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glean  much  of  inestimable  value  that 
may  be  woven  into  our  daily  duties  on 
our  farms  withi  our  crops  and  live  stock, 
and  are  so  made  acquainted  with  the 
facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  if 
we  will  we  can  quite  systematically  be 
following  a  scientific  course  in  agricul- 
ture right  upon  our  home  farm  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  laboratory  in  exist- 
ence for  the  intelligent  American  farmer. 

Let  us  recognize  the  grand  work  our 
University  is  doing  for  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state  in  the  four  and  two- 


year  courses  and  encourage  their  attend- 
ance, thereby  furnishing  us  with  intelli- 
gent men  in  the  leading  positions  of  our 
calling.  But  we  who  have  passed  that 
point  in  life  that  seems  to  deprive  us  of 
the  advantages  of  these  courses,  let  us 
accept  one  designed  for  our  conditions 
and  glean  from  it  those  seeds  of  truth 
which  properly  nourished  will  yield  a 
harvest  that  will  enable  us  to  be  intelli- 
gent followers  of  those  who  stand  the 
highest  in  our  chosen  profession. 
Pataskala,  Ohio,  R.  D.  4. 


The  Farm  House, 


WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND  THE  WINTER  COURSE? 

R.  E.  Bunker. 


The  season  of  the  year  is  at  hand  when 
the  ambitious  farmer  (young  or  old), 
who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
lege training,  should  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  attending  the  short  winter 
course  in  agriculture  given  at  the  univer- 
sities. Let  such  not  think  they  are  too 
old  or  too  busy  to  go. 

The  ages  of  the  students  in  the  winter 
course  in  1907  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  simply  because  one  is  beyond  the 
usual  school  age  that  no  benefit  can  be 
received.  Do  not  think  the  time  is  too 
short  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  in  the 
every-day  work  on  the  farm,  for  here  the 


farmer  has  an  opportunity  to  be  enlight- 
ened on  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
come  to  him  in  his  farm  work.  And  each 
one  is  better  equipped  not  only  with  a 
little  more  exact  knowledge,  but  also 
with  the  knowledge  of  where  to  refer  for 
aid  in  the  solution  of  questions  that  may 
and  will  confront  him  when  he  gets  back 
to  the  farm.  The  average  man  or  boy 
from  the  farm,  while  attending  such  a 
course  and  coming  in  contact  socially 
with  others  from  sections  over  the  entire 
state  and  in  other  ways  learning  to  know 
many  of  Ohio's  foremost  agriculturists, 
cannot  help  but  have  a  broadened  con- 
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ception  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  agri- 
culture. This  is  education  of  itself.  No 
better  testimonial  as  to  the  value  of  the 
winter  course  can  be  given  than  when  the 
Winter  Course  Association  held  its  first 
annual  reunion  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
There  almost  half  of  the  class  met  to  re- 


new the  ties  of  friendship  that  were 
formed  last  winter.  Surely  Ohio  is 
dearer  to  the  men  than  ever  before.  And 
if  this  be  true  will  not  their  influence 
make  Ohio  a  better  and  a  greater  state, 

Lewisburg,  Ohio. 


PRESENT  RANGE  CONDITIONS  REGARDING  THE 
SHEEP  INDUSTRY 

Geo.  M.  Wilbur, 


The  past  three  years  have  been  rosy 
ones  for  the  sheep  owners  of  the  west. 
Each  year  has  seen  a  steady  advance  in 
price  of  their  "wollies"  and  the  wool 
market  on  the  whole  has  been  a  steady 
one  with  market  conditions  unusually  in 
favor  of  the  sellers. 

Several  things  have  contributed  to 
these  conditions,  among  which  has  been 
the  general  prosperity  all  over  the  coun- 
try which  has  caused  heavy  demand  for 
mutton  and  woolen  goods,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  east  has  been  a  heavy 
buyer  of  ewes  to  increase  their  depleted 
flocks  as  well  as  for  feeding  purposes, 
but  the  greatest  reason  for  the  phenome- 
nal increase  of  prices  is  the  fact  that  the 
cattlemen,  who  had  been  doing  business 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  as  the 
sheep  men,  i.  e.,  owning  a  "water-hole" 
and  thereby  grazing  all  the  free  govern- 
ment range  in  the  vicinity,  became  a 
buyer  for  sheep,  the  reason  being  that 
the  sheep  men  were  all  waxing  fat  in 
riches  produced  from  their  lucrative 
business  w^hile  the  cattle  men  were  at  a 
standstill  or  ''gone  broke"  as  many  of 
them  did.  Cattle  men  have  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  been  liquidating  their 
outfits  and  more  rapidly  cleaning  up 
during  the  last  year  or  two  and  stocking 
their  territory  with  sheep  instead.  This 


has  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  cattle  man 
as  he  has  previously  had  about  as  much 
respect  for  a  "sheep  wrangler"  as  he  has 
had  for  a  rattle  snake,  but  in  his  despera- 
tion has  been  compelled  to  take  up  sheep 
or  be  forced  out  of  business  entirely. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
cattle  man  has  become  a  competitor  with 
the  eastern  speculator  and  being  able  to 
pay  more  every  time  than  an  eastern 
shipper,  for  even  at  a  high  price  he 
would  still  have  plenty  of  margin  by 
keeping  them  a  year,  which  in  reality 
costs  very  little  and  a  good  big  band  of 
ewes  would  make  money  at  almost  any 
figure  asked  by  the  owner.  The  high 
price  of  sheep  stuff  has  kept  nearly  all 
the  young  ewes  and  practically  all  the 
ewe  lambs  on  the  range. 

I  know  of  one  band  of  ewes  selling  on 
the  range  in  Southern  Wyoming  at  $8.25 
per  head  just  before  being  shorn  and 
before  dropping  lambs.  This  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  a  record  price ;  have  seen 
many  bands  of  just  as  good  ewes  sell  at 
$3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00.  Feeding  lambs 
which  went  over  the  scales  at  Chicago 
last  season  at  $6.50-6.60,  heretofore  an 
unheard  of  price,  were  purchased  this 
fall  at  from  $7.00  to  $7.30  and  taken  to 
feed  lots.  The  price  had  risen  until  it 
became  top  heavy  and   down   it  came 
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when  money  tightened  up.  Several  feed- 
ers who  had  taken  stuff  out  of  Chicago  at 
7  cents  or  more  early  in  fall  recently 
came  back  and  had  to  sell  out  at  around 
$6.50,  after  a  month  or  more  of  feeding. 
An  equal  quality  of  feeding  lambs  can 
now  be  bought  at  less  than  6  cents,  a 
drop  O'i  much  over  a  dollar  per  head. 

I  have  little  respect  for  the  judgment 
of  any  individual  who  would  be  willing 
to  risk  7  cents  and  over  for  feeding 
lambs  in  the  face  of  the  high  price  of 


feed,  both  com  and  roughage,  which  was 
evident  at  the  time  such  stock  was 
bought. 

Sheep  will,  as  usual,  continue  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all  live  stock  to  handle 
if  properly  taken  care  of  and  the  prices 
at  present  will  react  more  or  less  and 
finally  land  at  what  will  be  a  good  profit 
maker  and  at  the  same  time  compare 
reasonably  well  with  the  values  of  other 
kinds  of  live  stock. 

Marysville,  Ohio. 


TAKING  THE  WINTER  COURSE 


H.  E.  Tweed. 


The  stranger  arriving  in  Columbus  is 
at  once  impressed  with  the  immense 
union  depot,  said  tO'  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  United  States.  Here  is  found  every 
modern  convenience  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  weary  traveler.  The  im- 
mense train  shed,  elaborate  waiting  room 
and  the  various  other  appointments,  all 
well  arranged  and  modern,  impress  one 
that  if  Columbus  as  a  city  is  in  keeping 
with  its  depot  it  must  indeed  be  a  nice 
place  in  which  to  be.  Merging  on  High 
street,  the  visitor  soon  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  interesting  city  in 
Ohio.  Broad,  well  kept  streets,  neat, 
modern  buildings,  an  excellent  street  car 
service,  mail  facilities  unexcelled,  etc.,  all 
contributing  to  the  comfort  and  interest 
of  the  visitor.  The  prospective  student 
now  looks  up  a  boarding  place,  and  it  is 
certainly  his  fault  if  he  does  not  find  a 
good  one.  It  is  largely  a  city  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  and  whether  one 
locates  in  the  neart  of  the  city  or  the 
neighborhood  of  the  University,  he  need 
not  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding 
excellent  accommodations  and  at  a  price 
entirely  reasonable.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  heated  and  lighted  with  natural  gas, 


which  is  probably  the  most  desirable  of 
all  heating  methods. 

Having  located,  the  prospective  stu- 
dent now  hies  away  tO'  the  University. 
If  by  car,  he  takes  either  the  High  street 
or  Neil  avenue  line  and  soon  finds  him- 
self on  the  campus  amidst  imposing 
buildings,  beautiful  walks  and  what  he 
can  see  must  have  been  beautiful  shrub- 
bery and  velvety  sward  before  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  After  quite  a  walk 
along  these  conditions,  he  finds  himself 
at  Townshend  Hall,  which  is  the  home  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity. While  not  the  largest  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  artistic  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  buildings.  To  the  agricultural 
student  it  is  indeed  a  structure  of  which 
to  be  proud.  Viewed  from  the  outside 
its  massive  walls,  graceful  roof,  stately 
entrance,  etc.,  blend  together  to  have  an 
especially  impressive  effect  upon  him 
^ho  enters  for  the  first  time.  Passing 
inside  he  finds  congenial  conditions  per- 
vading all  parts  and  he  can  see  at  once 
that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
his  welfare. 

It  is  registration  day  and  those  who 
are  going  to  take  the  course  may  be 
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found  waiting  their  turn.  The  applicant 
now  sees  for  the  first  time  some  of  the 
men  who  are  to  be  his  instructors  during 
the  weeks  to  follow.  If  he  has  pictured 
them  as  haughty  fellows,  filled  with  vain 
glory  and  bearing  a  know-it-all  attitude, 
or  if  he  has  expected  to  see  men  with  an 
over-supply  of  fancied  dignity,  he  will 
now  surely  change  his  opinion,  for  he 
finds  just  good,  sensible  gentlemen,  full 
of  svmpathy  and  ever  ready  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  student  feel  at 
home  in  his  new  location.  It  is  not  long 
now  until  he  has  registered  and  he  may 
from  now  on  consider  himself  a  real  stu- 
dent. After  some  general  remarks  by 
the  dean  relative  to  the  work,  he  is  dis- 
missed and  told  that  active  work  will  be- 
gin next  day. 

Returning  before  the  appointed  time 
the  student  may  now  familiarize  himself 
with  the  well  equipped  class  rooms,  lab- 
oratories, hallways,  etc.,  in  which  he  is 
to  spend  the  time  during  the  term.  All 
these  he  finds  well  kept  and  conveniently 
arranged,  the  walls  containing  many  val- 
uable paintings,  charts,  etc.  He  also  finds 
a  large  reading  room  in  which  is  found 
the  current  issues  of  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural publications  of  the  United  States. 
Here  he  may  spend  to  great  advantage 
any  spare  time  that  is  at  his  disposal.  But 


he  soon  finds  himself  in  a  class  room 
where  active  instruction  begins.  Some 
days  seven  hours  are  spent  in  the  various 
recitations,  and  no  day  is  any  time  wast- 
ed. This  does  not  include  the  daily  four 
o'clock  lecture  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  course.  Compe- 
tent men  are  found  in  all  departments, 
and  the  student  can  now  see  that  it  will 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  at  the  end 
of  the  term  carry  away  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  Each  instructor,  a 
specialist  in  his  line,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part all  that  is  best  in  his  field  of  investi- 
gation. Day  after  day  well  arranged  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work,  class  quizes,  ex- 
aminations, etc.,  profitably  occupy  the 
time.  At  intervals  during  the  term  the 
students  are  taken  to  nearby  stock  farms 
and  stables,  including  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity, that  they  may  study  the  various 
live  stock  to  best  advantage. 

By  this  time  the  student  is  acquainted 
with  many  of  his  classmates,  and  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  association  of 
these  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  term.  All  being  from  the  same 
walks  of  life  and  interested  in  the  same 
subjects,  it  is  not  strange  that  not  alone 
during  social  hours  but  in  the  class  room 
as  well  the  exchange  of  ideas  is  often 
beneficial  and  interesting.    In  fact  many 
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sessions  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
convention  than  of  a  formal  recitation. 
Foremost,  however,  among  the  social 
functions  we  have  the  weekly  literary 
meetings.  These  consist  of  regularly 
prepared  programs  containing  many  in- 
structive, amusing  and  generally  enter- 
taining features  contributed  by  members 
of  the  course.  The  class  banquet  at  the 
close  of  last  term  was  an  especially  pleas- 
ant event,  being  the  only  high-wrought 
social  event  of  the  entire  time.  Here 
practically  the  whole  class,  together  with 
the  faculty  and  their  ladies,  spent  the 
evening  together  enjoying  excellent  re- 
freshments, well  rendered  music,  appro- 
priate speeches,  etc. 


The  term  being  over  it  is  now  time  to 
say  farewell,  much  to  the  regret  of  all. 
Ten  weeks  of  such  pleasant  association 
is  not  without  the  formation  of  many 
pleasant  ties  that  must  now  be  broken, 
possibly  forever.  At  such  a  time  there  is 
much  sadness,  but  shining  through  the 
same  we  have  the  reasonable  assurance 
of  many  pleasant  reunions  and  we  part 
feeling  a  kindly  interest  in  each  other  at 
all  times.  Returning  to  our  homes  we 
more  than  at  any  time  before  realize  the 
many  benefits  that  will  come  from  our 
college  experience,  for  we  may  now  be- 
gin to  plan  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  learned. 


VALUE  OF  THE  WINTER  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

C.  M,  Triplett. 


As  one  of  last  winter's  short-course 
men,  I  believe  that  I  realize  something 
of  the  value  of  this  course. 

For  the  time  and  money  it  costs,  I 
know  of  nothing  better  for  the  young  or 
middle  aged  man  engaged  in  farming 
than  the  ten  weeks  course  in  agriculture, 
because  it  enables  one  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  latest  methods  and  discoveries  in 
agriculture.  There  is  something  good 
for  each  student,  no  matter  in  which 
branch  of  agriculture  he  is  most  inter- 
ested, for  the  instructors  are  earnest  and 
capable  along  their  different  lines.  Last 
year  instruction  was  given  in  eight  sub- 
jects, the  student  being  allowed  to  choose 
not  to  exceed  five  of  them  for  his  work. 
This  year  two  new  subjects  have  been 
added  which  gives  still  greater  choice. 
The  subjects  I  selected  were  all  helpful 
to  me,  especially  soil  fertility,  farm  man- 
agement and  breeds  of  live  stock  and 
stock  judging  for  in  the  last  subject  men- 
tioned one  has  a  good  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  breeds  of 


horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  learns 
by  having  the  different  types  of  each 
breed  before  him  how  to  judge  their 
quality  and  value. 

Aside  from  the  work  in  the  class  room 
and  laboratory,  the  social  part  is  of  no 
small  value,  for  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  as  the  students  do,  the  getting 
acquainted  and  exchange  of  experience  is 
valuable,  as  one  cannot  spend  a  term 
there  without  having  on  leaving  a  better 
idea  of  the  products  and  diversity  of  in- 
terests in  Ohio. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  special  lec- 
tures given  at  4  o'clock  each  day  by  men 
who  are  specialists  in  their  line  of  work. 
These  lectures  alone  are  worth  a  large 
share  of  the  cost  of  taking  the  course. 

I  hope  to  see  a  large  number  take  the 
work  this  winter  for  I  believe  this  work 
means  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  agri- 
culture in  our  great  state.  Those  who 
take  the  couise  will  on  leaving,  I  think, 
join  me  in  saying  it  is  good  to  have  been 
here. 
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THE  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST 


By  H.  E.  Allen. 


It  is  only  recently  that  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  use  of  cement  for  ithe 
construction  of  the  smaller  articles  in  use 
about  the  farm:  Ihis  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  the  growing  scarcity,  and 
consequent  hifh  prices  of  jtimber, — prices 
so  high  as  tO'  make  its  use  almost  pro- 
hibitive for  some  purposes,  when  the 
short  time  it  lasts  is  considered.  The 
fact  that  experiment  station  directors 
and  editors  of  farm  journals  are  receiv- 
ino-  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  cement,  indicates  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  hoping  to  substitute  cement 
for  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  wood 
is  now  used.  They  hope  thus  to  get  an 
article  which,  while  not  costing  much  or 


any  more,  will  prove  more  lasting,  and 
in  other  ways  more  satisfactory. 

Just  at  present  the  use  of  cement  for 
fence  posts  is  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion, ior  suitable  timber  for  posts  is 
higher  priced  and  scarcer  than  for  al- 
most any  other  purpose.  A  fence  to  be 
durable  must  have  good  posts,  and  the 
number  of  woods  which  last  well  in  the 
g-round  is  very  small ;  therefore  the 
scarcity  and  high  price.  Iron  or  steel  for 
posts  has  not  proven  satisfactory  for,  be- 
sides being  expensive  when  made  large 
and  heavy  enough  to  stand  the  strain, 
they  are  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
are  posts  of  wood — the  part  in  the  earth 
rushis  nuickly  and  becomes  so  weakened 
as  to  easily  break. 

Concrete  for  posts  has  been  widely  ex- 
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Derimented  with,  both  as  a  base  in  which 
to  imbed  an  iron  post  and  as  a  substance 
to  make  the  entire  post  of.  The  use  of 
cement  as  a  base  for  an  iron  posit  has 
orO'Ven  fairly  satisfactory,  but  not  so 
satisfadtory  as  a  post  made  of  cement, 
and  reinforced  by  iron  pipes  or  rods,  and 
the  use  of  the  latter  is  becominp-  more 
and  more  g'eneral. 

Tne  concrete  post  made  in  this  way 
has  many  good  qualities  to  recommend 
it,  and  its  use  in  the  future  is  sure  fto  je 
wide.  The  life  of  the  post  is  unlimited 
for  it  can  never  rot,  and  if  property  made 
will  not  crack,  crumble  or  break.  Thus 
it  is  a  cheap  post  even  if  the  initial  cosH: 
be  double  that  of  wood,  for  besides  its 
lasting  qualities  the  fact  that  the  fence 
will  need  less  repairing  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. They  present  a  better  appear- 
ance because  of  their  uniform  size  and 
height.  Another  factor  in  their  favor  is 
tnat  the  farmer  can  manufacture  his  own 
posts,  thus  materially  reducing  the  cost. 
EiltLer  a  patent  mould  may  be  bought 
and  used  for  the  purpose,  or  a  mould 
can  easily  be  made  by  the  farmer  himself. 

In  making  the  post  the  mould  should 
be  placed  flat  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  place 
where  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  move  it 
for  at  least  ten  days.  If  moved  before 
this  length  of  time  the  post  is  very  liable 
to  crack  in  some  part  because  the  cement 
is  not  completely  "set."  The  form  is  filled 
with'  the  cement,  and  as  it  is  being  filled 
the  reinforcements  are  put  in,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  fasteniniof  (the  fence  to 
the  DOst.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this,  but  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is 
to  lay  one-half  inch  steel  rods  crosswise 
of  the  mould,  so  that  upon  being  re- 
moved, a  hole  through  ithe  post  will  be 
left.  These  rods  must  be  greased  and 
should  be  driven  out  in  about  four  days 
before  the  cement  becomes  too  hard. 
There  are  other  ways  of  fastening  the 
fence  which  are  good  and  many  appeal 


to  the  maker  more  than  this  way.  How- 
ever, fthe  use  of  a  wood  strip  is  not  ad- 
visable. 

After  the  posts  are  removed  from  the 
mould  thev  may  be  given  a  smooth  finish, 
by  making  a  thick  paste  of  pure  cement 
and  applying  to  the  posts  with  a  stiff 
brush.  This  finish  adds  ito  the  appear- 
ance but  is  not  necessary.  The  posts 
after  being  removed  from  the  mould, 
must  be  kept  moist  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  by  being  sprinkled  daily.  Then 
they  are  ready  for  use. 

The  composition  of  the  concrete  varies 
somewhat  with  the  nature  of  sand  and 
gravel  used.  However,  the  following 
are  about  the  right  proportions:  One 
part  Portland  cement,  two  and  one-half 
parts  clean  sharp  sand,  and  five  parts 
broken  stone.  This  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  shoveling  over  several  times 
and  then  water  added  until  the  mass  is 
of  the  consistency  of  damp  soil. 

The  size  of  the  posts  is  usually  about 
six  inches  square  at  the  bottom  or  six 
inches  in  diameter  if  round,  and  thr?e 
and  one-half  inches  at  the  top.  The 
length  is  usually  about  six  and  one-half 
to  seven  feet.  Corner  posts  are,  of 
course,  made  much  larger  and  longer. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  con- 
struction, or  ait  least  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, is  their  reinforcement.  Wires 
have  been  most  frequently  used  in  the 
past  and  often  the  failure  of  the  post  to 
prove  saltisfactory  has  been  due  to  the 
use  of  too  small  wires.  If  wires  are  used 
they  should  be  good  sized  and  well 
twisted  so  as  to  give  all  the  support  pos- 
sible. At  least  four  reinforcements  for 
eacht  post  are  necessary  if  wire  is  used. 
If  it  is  possible  to  get  iron  rods  or 
second-hand  gas  pipe  much  bdtter  posts 
can  be  made,  which  will  stand  a  greater 
strain.  Almost  the  ideal  reinforcement 
is  a  two-inch  gas  pipe  in  the  center  oi  the 
post. 
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Facts  in  Regard  to  the  Winter 
Course. 

The  ten  weeks  course  in  agricuhtire 
that  was  given  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity last  winter  and  which  proved  so 
popular  with  the  farmers  of  the  state,  is 
to  be  given  again  this  winter.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  that  were  given  last 
year,  two  others  will  be  offered — one  in 
farm  poultry  and  one  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. This  makes  a  total  of  ten  subjects 
offered  in  the  course  and  a  student  is 
allowed  to  take  any  five  of  them.  The 
addition  of  the  two  new  subjects  will 
also  enable  the  students  that  took  the 
course  last  winter  to  return  again  and 
get  practically  all  new  work. 

This  course  will  open  this  year  on  the 
sixth  of  January  and  will  close  on  the 
thirteenth  of  IMarch  and  thus  takes  the 
young  farmer  away  from  home  when  he 
can  best  be  spared.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense of  a  student  taking  the  course  is 
$65.00  and  many  did  it  for  less  last  win- 
ter. At  the  present  high  price  of  labor, 
it  does  not  take  very  long  to  earn  this 
amount;  and  with  the  present  develop- 
ment of  better  methods  in  agriculture,  it 
does  not  take  very  long  to  lose  $65.00  in 
farming;  and  a  young  farmer  will  not 
have  to  learn  very  much  to  save  him 
$65.00  in  his  life's  work.  The  farmer 
does  not  hesitate  to  spend  $75.00  or 
$100.00  for  a  new  machine  on  the  farm 
when  he  is  convinced  that  it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  returns.  The  brain  is  the  best 
machine  the  farmer  has  and  $75.00  spent 
in  training  it  so  as  to  make  it  more  ef- 
ficient is  one  of  the  best  investments  that 
can  be  made. 

Last  winter,  which  was  the  first  time 
that  the  course  had  been  offered,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  students  enrolled, 
representing  over  sixty  counties  of  the 
state.  Already  a  large  number  have 
written  to  the  college  that  they  expect 


to  attend  this  coming  winter  and  the 
prospects  are  for  a  much  larger  attend- 
ance than  last  year. 

Special  Lecturers  for  the  Winter 
Course  in  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
winter  course  in  agriculture  has  been  the 
four  o'clock  lectures  that  have  been  held 
each  day.  These  lectures  have  been 
chiefly  given  by  men  outside  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  men  who  are  prominent  in 
some  particular  line  of  agricultural 
work.  This  year  the  following  men 
have  been  secured  and  they  will  give 
from  one  to  five  lectures  each : 

Charles  E.  Thorne,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Exper- 
iinent  Station. 

Joseph  E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio,  associate  editor  of  the  Breeders' 
Gazette. 

C.  G.  Williams,  Wooster,  Ohio,  agri- 
culturalist of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

W.  L  Chamberlain,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
associate  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  editor  of 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

John  Gould,  Aurora  Station,  Ohio, 
corresponding  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 

L.  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma,  Ohio,  president 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

T.  B.  Terry,  Hudson,  Ohio,  corres- 
ponding editor  of  the  Practical  Earmer. 

W.  W.  Earnsworth,  AVaterville,  Ohio, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

E.  S.  Bayard,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  editor  of 
the  National  Stockman  and  Earmer. 

J.  Warren  Smith,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
section  director  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

C.  B.  Galbraith,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
librarian  of  the  Ohio  State  Library. 
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R.  W.  Dunlay,  Kingston,  O'hio,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commission  of  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Calvert,  Columbus,  Ohio,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

All  of  the  above  men  have  a  national 
reputation  and  the  opportunity  that  is 
offered  to  the  students  to  hear  them 
throughout  the  winter  is  worth  all  the 
entire  course  will  cost. 


Our  Greatest  Resource. 

In  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  argicultural  buildings  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  last  week,  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  said : 

"The  dedication  oi  these  buildings  sig- 
nifies not  only  the  development  but  the 
conservation  of  the  state's  resources.  In 
urging  the  necessity  of  conserving  the 
■country's  natural  resources.  President 
Roosevelt  recently  said :  'No  other  ques- 
tion of  equal  gravity  is  now  before  the 
nation.'  No  state  has  greater  or  more 
varied  natural  resources  than  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  coal,  its  oil  and  gas,  its  ores, 
its  forests  and  its  water  are  priceless 
heritages  whose  waste  a  statesmanship 
will  strive  to  prevent.  All  these  resources 
are  important  and  to  the  conservation 


and  development  of  all  of  them  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  stands  com- 
mitted. None  are  more  important  than 
its  soil,  its  forests  and  its  water,  whose 
conservation  and  wise  management  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station  will  aid  in  promoting." 

Every  word  of  this  is  true;  and  it  is 
true  furthermore  that  the  soil  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  this  or  any  other  state  pos- 
sesses. No  matter  how  great  its  mineral 
or  forest  wealth  may  be  the  soil  over- 
shadows all  other  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Its  productiveness  is  the  base 
on  which  not  only  agricultural  prosperity 
but  national  prosperity  rests.  Contrast 
productive  France  on  one  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  desert  on  the 
other — a  difference  of  soil — and  a  dif- 
ference that  has  arisen  within  the  range 
of  history.  Contrast  some  of  the  abused 
lands  of  the  East  with  new  lands  along- 
side of  them  or  elsewhere — a  difference 
that  has  arisen  within  the  memory  of 
man.  If  all  men  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  importance  of  conserving  this 
great  asset  more  wealth  would  be  added 
to  our  country  in  a  generation  than  all 
the  mines  of  the  earth  could  produce  in 
the  same  time. — ^National  Stockman  and 
Farmer. 


Students  Judging  Sheep. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  publishers  believe  that  in  devoting 
this  issue  of  The  Student  largely  to  the 
interests  of  the  winter  course,  they  are 
making  the  paper  serve  a  good  purpose. 
We  know  that  the  ten  weeks  course  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  farmer  be  he  young  or 
old  for,  as  one  of  our  contributors  says, 
'li  it  does  nothing  else  but  inspire  the 
farmer  to  do  better  work  and  to  become 
more  of  a  student  of  his  own  farm  con- 
ditions, and  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
general,  the  time  will  have  been  profit- 
ably spent."  Something  to  awake  the 
farmer  up  to  the  possibilities  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  encourage  him  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  newest  and  best  in 
that  profession  is  what  is  needed  and 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  winter 
course  to  do  this. 

Many  extra  copies  of  The  Student 
are  being  sent  out  this  month  in  the  hope 
that  the  testimonials  of  those  who  were 
here  last  year  and  of  other  prominent 
men,  may  induce  some  to  come  who 
would  not  otherwise  do  so.  Also  we 
hope  that  these  sample  copies  may  be 
liked  so  well  that  many  may  decide  to  be- 
come regular  subscribers.  The  Student 
aims  to  represent  all  departments  of  our 
college  and  to  keep  its  friends  in  touch 


with  college  affairs.  In  this  connection 
we  may  say  that  we  are  preparing  to  give 
the  winter  course  men  and  their  interests 
a  place  in  our  magazine. 


The  New  Barns. 

As  the  new  barns  approach  comple- 
tion, we  can't  help  but  make  some  re- 
marks again  about  these  magnificent  new 
additions  to  our  college.  One  can't  ap- 
preciate how  complete  in  every  detail 
they  are  until  he  has  been  through  them, 
for  while  they  present  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior view,  the  inside  arrangement  is  al- 
most perfect;  no  waste  of  room,  yet  not 
crowded,  everything  arranged  for  facili- 
tating rapid  work,  and  withal  so  sub- 
stantial looking.  However,  they  will  soon 
be  done  and  you  can  see  yourselves  that 
no  extraordinary  claims  have  been  made. 
Prof.  Plumb  says  he  expects  them  to  be 
finished  by  January  i. 

Graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
Demand  at  Cornell  University. 

The  fact  that  five  of  the  recent  grad- 
uates of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Ohio  State  University  have  lately 
been  appointed  to  responsible  positions  in 
the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture 
speaks  well  for  the  reputation  of  the 
Ohio  College. 

The  five  appointments  that  have  been 
made  are  Elmer  O.  Pippin,  of  the  class 
of  1900  as  assistant  professor  in 
Agronomy  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
soils ;  Merritt  F.  Harper,  of  the  class 
of  1901,  as  assistant  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry; Edward  R.  Minns,  of  the  class 
of  1905,  as  assistant  professor  of  Farm 
Practice  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
university  farm ;  George  A.  Crabb,  of 
the  class  of  1907,  as  Assistant  in  Soils ; 
and  Edward  J.  Petry,  of  the  class  of 
1907,  as  Assistant  in  Botany. 
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Organization  News. 

TOWNSHEND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Townshend  it 
was  decided  to  have  no  more  meetings 
this  term  on  account  of  the  Glee  Club 
concert  coming  on  the  date  of  the  next 
regular  meeting.  The  first  program  in 
the  winter  term  will  be  given  entirely  by 
the  ladies  of  the  society.  Townshend  is 
booming  this  year.  Wonder  how  we  can 
account  for  such  remarkable  enthusiasm. 


HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  CLUB. 

At  the  last  meeting  for  this  term  Prof. 
V.  H.  Davis  gave  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting talk  on  his  trip  to  England.  While 
this  was  a  wedding  journey,  yet  Prof. 
Davis  had  a  little  time  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  horticultural  con- 
ditions. These  meetings  are  always 
pleasant  and  profitable  and  any  one  in- 
terested in  gardening,  fruit  growing,  etc., 
should  make  it  a  point  to  attend. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
recently  sold  the  Jersey  herd  bull  of  the 
University  known  as  King's  University 
Lad  65,075,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Burgess,  of 
Clemson  College,  North  Carolina. 
King's  University  Lad  is  a  very  high 
class  individual  and  one  which  will  do  a 
lot  of  good  for  his  new  owners. 


The  University  was  represented  at 
the  1907  International  by  more  than  thir- 
ty entries,  mostly  of  fat  stock,  including 
the  following: 

Cattle — Fat  Shorthorns,  8;  fat  Aber- 
deen Angus,  2 ;  fat  Galloway,  3 ;  fat  Red 
Polled,  I  ;  grade,  i. 


Hogs — Berkshires,  8;  Poland  China, 
2;  Yorkshire,  3 ;  Hampshire,  i ;  grade,  i. 

Sheep — Fat  Shropshires,  2;  fat  Cots- 
wold,  I ;  fat  Southdown,  i ;  grades,  2. 

Horses — Clydesdale,  i. 


Vet.— Ag.  Football. 

The  annual  football  game  between  the 
Ags  and  Vets  resulted  in  a  tie,  neither 
side  scoring,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
latter  who  expected  to  run  up  a  big 
score.  Although  the  Vets  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  weight  the  Ags  outplayed 
them.  The  ball  was  kept  in  the  Vets 
territory  most  of  the  time.  Twice  the 
Ags  advanced  the  ball  inside  the  five- 
yard  line  only  to  lose  it  on  downs.  Zim- 
mer  and  Jollie  starred  for  the  Vets,  while 
all  the  Ags  played  an  exceptionally  good 
game.  Bachman  refereed  the  game  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  teams. 


Alumni  News. 

Mr.  C.  Lewis  Miner,  '06,  is  assistant 
manager  of  a  large  plantation  at  Tego- 
napa  Station,  V.  C.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Hacienda 
El  Palmar,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 


C.  C.  Poindexter,  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University,  and  more  recently  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Prof.  T.  F.  Hunt,  at 
Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  American  Church  Institute 
for  Negroes.  He  will  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce the  study  of  agriculture  into  the 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  into  St.  Augus- 
tine School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  will  also 
give  lectures  on  agricultural  economics 
and  rural  sociology  to  the  students  in  the 
Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School,  Peters- 
burg, Va. 
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jSTUDENT  DAYS 

t  Are  just  the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  advanced  farm  machinery, 
^         You  know  the  kind  now  being  used  at  home  can  be  improved  upon! 

Your  college  experience  will  teach  you  the  great  advantages  of  im- 
proved dairying  machinery  and  above  all  the  merits  of  the  cream  separ- 
ator. 

Your  Opinion 

Will  be  appreciated  at  home  and  looked  up  to. 
So  investigate  the  merits  of  our 

NEW  IOWA  Creann  Separator 

It  has  several  different  features  that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other 
cream  separator. 

For  instance  our  new  self-centering  neck  bearing!  unsurpassed  in 
simplicity,  durability  and  effectiveness.  Our  new  throwing  out  of  gear 
device,  situated  where  it  saves  two  thirds  of  the  wear  on  the  machine, 
is  the  most  remarkable  separator  improvement  this  year. 

Our  low  form  of  construction,  placing  all  the  working  parts  low  in  the 
machine,  insures  it  much  longer  life  than  is  possible  with  any  other  cream 
separator. 

It's  dust  proof  gearing;  two  core  bowl,  giving  it  the  most  remarkable 
skimming  device  on  earth;  easy  cleaning;  easy  running;  all  contribute 
toward  making  the  New  Iowa  the  best  cream  separator  to  buy. 

The  perfect  construction  of  the  machine  and  the  splendidly  equipped 
factory  that  builds  it,  largest  in  the  world,  make  an  invincible  argument 
for  every  farmer  owning  a  New  Iowa. 

It  is  the  machine  that  you  will  want  on  your  farm. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Investigate  our  claims  and  statements,  X 
then  recommend  our  machine  to  your  folks  X 
and  friends.  ^ 

Address  us  now,  ^ 

IOWA  DAIRY  SEPARATOR  GO.  I 

197  Bridge  St., 
WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

Note,    We  are  continually  looking  for  4- 
capable  young  men  to  sell  our  machines  in 
that  territory.    You  can  earn  your  way  by 
selling  our  separators.    Just  write  us  now  'I'i 
if  you  are  interested. 
.4  444444  4^  444444444444444»»»  4»»4»»4MM»»»MMM»» 
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A  GOOD  CLEANING  POWDER 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  any  article  now-a-days  is  of  such  extraordinary 
value  as  to  receive  the  public  endorsement  of  all  the  Dairy  Schools  and  to 
be  used  by  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  articles  made  for  similar 
purposes. 

Yet  these  are  facts  regarding 

WYANDOTTE 
DAIRYMEN'S  CLEANER  AND  CLEANSER 

It  contains  no  harmful,  injurious,  preservative  ingredients.  Neither  is  it  of 
a  soapy  or  lye  nature.  It  cleans  and  washes  easily  and  quickly  without 
making  a  suds  or  displaying  any  burning  or  eating  properties. 

It  simply  dissolves  and  loosens  all  dirt  and  other  objection- 
able matter,  which  is  then  freely  washed  away.  It  cost  but 
little,  yet  it  does  so  much,  leaving  all  so  sweet  and  clean  that 
no  one  can  afford  not  to  use  it.  Order  from  your  supply 
house. 

Fac-Simile  ot  5  lb  Sack 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manuf'tVs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited 

headquar.te:r.s  for. 

Books  and  College  Supplies 

VARSITY  SUPPLY  CO. 

"The  student's  Store"  1602  N.  High  St. 

WHY  RENT  A  PIANO 

When  you  can  buy  one  and  the  rent  will  pay  for  itself  on 
our  easy  payment  plan. 

We  handle  nothing  but  OLD  RELIABLE  MAKES  OF 
PIANOS. 

The  John  L  Flanery  Music  House 

228  and  230  North  High  St. 
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Subscribe  Under  Our  Guarantee  Offer— 
Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied-A  Beautiful 
1908  Calendar  Free  to  Every  Subscriber 

The  Weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  published  by  John  Clay, 
of  Clay,  Robinson  8c  Company,  is  a  fine  i6  page  paper. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  gives  the  latest  reliable  live 
stock  market  news  and  prices  with  advice  about  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  shipping  live  stock,  as  well  as  much  other  matter  of 
value  and  interest  to  every  stockman  and  farmer. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  say  that  "the  pictures  alone  are 
well  worth  the  subscription  price"— which  is  75  cents  per  year. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  such  letters  as  these: 


Alex  ElBs,  Firth.  Neb.: 

"Herewith  find  75  cents  for  a 
year's  subscription.  I  can't  get 
along  without  the  REPORT. 
The  pictures  alone  are  worth  75 
cents  a  year." 


H.  H.  Trowbridge,  bee.  Ore.: 

"  Herewith  find  check  to  pay 
my  subscription  five  years  in  ad- 
vance. I  think  the  REPORT  is 
a  very  useful  and  reliable  paper  " 


J.  S.  Howe,  <Mney,  VL: 

"Herewith  find  remittance  to 
cover  my  subscription  two  years. 
Your  paper  has  been  worth  ten 
times  its  cost  to  me." 


Subscribe  "On  Trial  -Your  Money  Back  If  You  Want  It 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  coupon  below,  cut  out,  and  mail  to  us  with  75  cents,  and  we  will  enter 
your  name  as  a  "'trial  subscriber."  If  after  receiving  three  copies  of  the  paper  you  are  not  satisfied  drop  us  a  postal 
card  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  immediately  and  without  question.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to  try  the  paper 
without  any  risk  whatever  on  your  part.  Last  year  we  made  this  offer  to  a  limited  extent,  and  out  of  over  600  "  trial  " 
subscribers  just  three  requested  their  money  back.  Looks  as  though  it  suited  the  rest,  doesn't  it  ? — and  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  that  it  will  suit  you.  Every  subscriber  under  this  offer  will  receive  free  the  very  handsome  Clay, 
Robinson  &  Company  calendar  for  igaS,  to  be  sent  out  about  Jan.  i,  and  the  subscription  will  run  to  Dec.  31,  1908, 
papers  from  receipt  of  coupon  until  Jan.  i  being  included  without  extra  charge.  If  you  don't  want  to  cut  out  the 
coupoji  a  letter  will  do  just  as  well,  provided 

you  mention  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  adv.      _  GUARANTEE  COUPON  • 

Note — To  comply  with  Post  Office  regula- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  senc  papers  marked 
"Sample  Copy"  during  the  "trial"  period. 


The  Weekly  Live 
Stock  Report 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicacio 

Breeders  and  all  other  persons  who  ad- 
vertise in  farm  or  live  stock  papers  are 
invited  to  write  for  our  rates  and  proof 
that  "REPORT"  Ads.  Bring  Results." 


WEEKLY  LIVE  STOCK  REPORT.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicafio 

Enclosed  find  75  cents  for  snhscription  to  The  WeeKJy  Lix>e 
S'tocK.  "Report,  to  December  ji,  iqo8  {and  igo8  calendar  as  ad- 
vertised.) If  not  satisfied  after  receiving  three  issues  said  75  cents 
is  to  be  refunded  to  m€  uJ>on  demand. 


Write  Name  and  full  Address  very  plainly. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Our  clean  sweep  at  the  French  Shows 
Is  followed  by  equal  victories  in  America 

At  the  last  Ohio  State  Fair  we  won  every  possible  first  prize  but  one,  with 
our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions. 

We  also  won  Championship  in  both  breeds. 

At  the  last  Minnesota  State  Fair  our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions 
won  Five  First  Prizes,  Five  Second  Prizes,  Two  Third  Prizes,  Three  Fourth 
Prizes,  Two  Sixth  Prizes  and  One  Seventh  Prize. 

We  also  won  Championship  in  both  breeds. 

It  was  necessary  to  divide  up  our  horses  because  these  two  fairs  occurred 
at  the  same  time. 

THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  IN  AMERICA  WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  SO  MUCH 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 

Come  and  see  us  or  write  us  if  you  want  a  good  stallion. 


McLaughlin  br^os. 


Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Columbus,  O, 


St.  Paul.  Minn 
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The  Columbus  Railwa)^  and  Light  Co. 

r^ar    ^Prvtrf*     Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
i  V-iai    »^V1  V  ICV.        i-j^g  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 

the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.  The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 


OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 

NEIL  AVENUE 
LINES 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


EVerV  St;ite  Tn^itltlltinn  Hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
VCiy  OldlC  lllMllUllUll,  Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.  Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arling-ton.  The 
latter  are  deligfhtful  suburban  rides. 


'^^-9^3  -^33  333 333 333 333 333 333 333 -3^^  5  33« 333 333 333 333 333 333 333 333 
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The  Agricultural  Student. 


FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WAPE  CONVERSE 


Kelton  &  Converse, 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds, 
Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 

BLACKWOOD, 
QREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets      Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
are  universally  recognized  as 

WORLD 
STANDARDS  ^m^:^ 

Chr,  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Box  1074      LITTLE  FALLS.  N  Y. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


[MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 


See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 


STUDENTS  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  at  KILER'S,    Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  by  the  STUDENT, 

Two    f  Uth  Ave  and  Hi^h  St. 
Stores  j  8th  Ave  and  High  St. 


A.  W.  Kiler,  Ph.  G. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 


CHLORO^NAPTHOLEUM  DIP 

The  oldest  coa[  tar  creosotic  dip  on  the  market 

POSITIVELY  CURES 

SHEEP  SCAB 

Absolutely  non-poisonous  and  non-caustic,  does  not  stain  the  wool  and  im" 
proves  its  growth  and  texture.  Causes  new  wool  to  grow  on  the  bare,  scabby 
spots  and  keeps  it  soft  and  white. 


A  sample  of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  has  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  examination.  We  guarantee  the  contents  of  each 
package  to  be  of  th(%  same  composition  as  the  sample  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment, and  that  when  diluted  according  to  oirections  printed  on  the  can 
for  the  treatment  of  sheep  scab,  it  will  gi\Ae  a  dipping  fluid  of  the  composition 
required  of  a  coal  tar  creosotic  dip  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  governing  sheep  scab. 


Sold  by  representative  dealers  in  sealed,  trade  marked  cans,  one  gallon  $1.50 
five  gallons  $6,75,  10  gallons  $12.50.    Special  prices  in  large  quantities. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY 

12  East  59th  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE 

REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 

Is  the  standard  of  the  world  by  which 
All  others  are  Measured. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

[Incorporated] 

49  North  High  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

THE  CO-OP  STOPE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

■182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  BUY? 


An  old  style  mechanically  balanced  Cream 
Separator,  or  a 

Self  Balancing  "Simplex" 
Link  Blade  System 

Investigate  and  there  can  be  but  one 
answer. 

Smallest  Bowls, 

Lowest  Speeds, 

Fewest  Parts, 
Lightest  Running,    Closest  Skimming. 

The  only  Self  Balancing  Separator  on  the 
market. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  BUTTER 

MAKES  GLEAN  SWEEP 
AT  THE  GREAT  GHIGAGO  DAIRY  SHOW 
AND  1907  STATE  FAIRS. 


In  keeping  with  the  triumphant  record  of  fifteen  years,  butter  exhibits  made  from  DE 
LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CREAM  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  high  scores  at  the  big  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW  in  Chicago  the  past  week. 

First  Prize  went  to  A.  Lindblad,  North  Branch,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97i/^. 
Second  Prize  went  to  A.  Schroeder,  Adams,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97. 
Third  Prize  went  to  Herman  C.  Raven,  Bloomer,  Wis.,  with  a  score  of 

94J/2%  of  all  the  entries  were  De  Laval  made,  showing  the  overwhelming  use  of  De  Laval 
machines  by  well  informed  buttermakers  everywhere,  while  the  average  score  of  all  the  De 
Laval  made  entries  was  92  against  an  average  score  of  89  for  all  the  other  entries,  proving 
again  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  De  Laval  separated  cream  in  good  buttermaking. 

Then,  as  usual,  DE  LAVAL  BUTTER  HAS  MADE  A  CLEAN  SWEEP  OF  ALL  FIRST 
PRIZES  AND  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  THE  1907  STATE  FAIRS,  reports  to  date  giving 
chief  winners  and  best  scores  as  follows: 

WISCONSIN,  O.  R.  McCormick,  Bancroft  Score  98 

MINNESOTA,  M.  Sondergaard,  Hutchinson   "  97 

IOWA,  L.  C.  Peterson,  Story  City   "  971/2 

KANSAS,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Coberly,  Hutchinson   "  971/2 

ILLINOIS,  W.  J.  Kane,  Morrison   "  961/2 

INDIANA,  T.  C.  Halpin,  Trafalgar   "  96 

OHIO,  W.  J.  Bangham,  Wilmington   "  97 

MICHIGAN,  Walter  Hall,  Parma   "  97 

SIOUX  CITY,  L.  P.  Holgerson,  Troy  Center,  Wis.  .    "  971/2 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  A.  H.  Wilcox,  Bloomer,  Wis   "  95 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Ike  Oswolt,  Topeka,  Kans   "  97 

COLORADO,  Mr.  Parfeit,  Golden  score  not  reported. 

At  the  1907  Tennessee  State  Fair  a  big  buttermaking  contest  limited  to  Tennessee  women 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  5,000  people,  and  Miss  Kate  Gleaves,  who  won  the  First  Prize  of 
$50,  made  her  butter  from  De  Laval  cream. 

And  so  it  goes:  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  DE  LAVAL  USERS  INVARIABLY  WIN  ALL 
HIGHEST  HONORS  IN  EVERY  IMPORTANT  BUTTER  COMPETITION.  All  Highest 
Awards  in  every  contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers'  Association  since  1892  have  been  won 
by  users  of  De  Laval  machines.  The  butter  receiving  the  highest  score  at  the  World's  Ex- 
position in  Paris  in  1901  was  De  Laval  made;  as  was  also  the  Grand  Prize  butter  of  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904. 

A  De  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  help  to  make  plain  why  De  Laval 
cream  enables  superior  buttermaking.    You  merely  have  to  write  for  it. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGENTS: 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


GENERAL  AGENTS: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


